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INTRODUCTION 

Business  education  is  now  recognized  as  making  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  training  of  every  student,  irrespective  of  his  educational  or 
vocational  plans.  Every  person  needs  to  develop  those  understandings  and 
aptitudes  that  will  make  him  an  intelligent  worker  and  efficient  participant  in 
our  highly  interdependent  modern  society.  Everyone  requires  training  in 
consumer  education  so  that  he  or  she  may  know  how  to  purchase,  and  how  to 
use,  both  the  goods  and  the  services  required  in  every-day  living.  Courses  such 
as  Business  Fundamentals,  Law  and  Bookkeeping  provide  training  in  skills  and 
knowledge  which  are  extremely  useful  in  these  respects. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  education  is  occupational  preparation. 
Commercial  electives  can  be  chosen  from  the  Alberta  Program  of  Studies  to 
provide  specialized  training  for  students  who  prefer  business  training  to  the 
offerings  of  the  "academic"  or  the  "industrial  arts"  programs.  For  the 
majority  of  these  students,  the  commercial  high  school  program  represents 
their  terminal  formal  education,  since  few  commercial  graduates  take  further 
training  at  privately  operated  business  colleges.  The  program  for  these 
students  offers  an  educational  challenge  to  the  most  able.  The  requirements 
of  the  business  world  must  be  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  vocational  busi- 
ness subjects  so  that  they  may  set  up  standards  that  will  assure  their  students 
of  occupational  competence. 

Since  it  is  recognized  that  functional  business  training  must  be  as  near 
to  actual  business  practices  as  possible,  it  is  imperative  that  those  teachers  who 
are  teaching  vocational  business  subjects  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
various  methods  and  devices  used  in  their  own  community.  The  truly  profes- 
sional teacher  needs  to  be  informed  as  to  experimental  work,  research,  and 
new  literature  in  the  field  of  his  specialization.  He  should  also  be  well  in- 
formed as  to  trends  in  curriculum  development.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
businessmen  and  others  are  entitled  to  judge  our  schools  by  our  graduates. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  IN  PROGRAM  SELECTION 

A  sound  general  education  is  a  vital  part  of  any  business  training 
program.  Courses  in  English,  Social  Studies,  Health  and  Physical  Education 
comprise  the  compulsory  core  for  all  high  school  students  in  Alberta.  In 
addition  to  these  "constants"  there  are  three  main  types  of  subjects  in  a  pro- 
gram of  business  education:  (1  )  personal-use  skills  and  knowledge;  (2)  basic 
business  education,  and   (3)  vocational  preparation. 

The  Grade  X  program  should  provide  each  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  build  interests,  and  to  assess  abilities  in  the  commercial  field  through  a 
variety  of  exploratory  courses.  Through  this  program  the  student  is  provided 
with  objective  information  upon  which  he  can  base  his  decisions  as  to  his  voca- 
tional and  educational  plans.  The  courses  at  this  level  should  be  of  the  basic 
business  education  type,  or  the  personal  use  type,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

The  selection  of  subjects  in  Grade  XI  and  in  Grade  XII  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students,  and  in  keeping  with  their 
general  ability  and  proven  aptitudes. 

The  vocational  subjects  provide  for  occupational  preparation  by  enabling 
the  student  to   acquire   those   skills,    understandings,    attitudes,    and    personal 


characteristics  which  fit  him  to  earn  a  living  in  the  field  of  business.  Specializa- 
tion in  these  fields  should  not  be  carried  out  unless  the  student  is  likely  to  have 
a  future  need  for  that  particular  type  of  work. 

TEACHER  RESPONSIBILITY 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  teacher  to  provide  the  best  possible 
opportunities  for  the  all-round  development  of  each  individual  student  in 
accordance  with  his  needs,  interests,  and  abilities.  The  teaching  of  subject 
matter  only  is  no  longer  recognized  as  ''education**.  Teachers  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  the  whole  child.  Blaming  someone  else  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  student  in  penmanship,  spelling,  language  usage  or  reading, 
is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem.  The  high  school  teacher  should  assist  the 
student  with  remedial  work  in  these  tool  subjects  so  that  he  may  progress  in 
his  business  course  and  so  that  he  may  become  an  efficient  employee.  The 
development  of  proper  work  habits,  better  attitudes,  respect  for  others,  self- 
discipline,  courtesy,  and  other  phases  of  personality  are  more  important  in 
business  and  industry  than  the  mere  assimilation  of  subject-matter  and  attain- 
ment of  routine  skills. 

The  greatest  possible  contribution  of  teachers  of  business  subjects  will 
be  made  by  careful  preparation  of  work,  by  presenting  the  material  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities,  and  by  checking  the  results  of  their  teaching  conscientiously. 
When  this  is  applied  with  due  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  individual, 
the  graduates  of  the  school  will  meet  the  demands  of  business. 

STUDENTS  ENTERING  A  COMMERCIAL  PROGRAM  FROM  AN  ACADEMIC 
GRADE  X  PROGRAM 

If  the  student  has  had  Typewriting  10  (5  credits)  in  his  first  year  pro- 
gram he  may  in  his  second  year  take  Shorthand  10  and  20  on  a  semester  basis 
for  a  total  of  ten  credits,  and  Typewriting  20  for  five  credits.  The  student  is 
permitted  to  take  a  maximum  of  fifteen  credits  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
in  Grade  XI  (See  Senior  High  School  Handbook,  page  16). 

STUDENTS  ENTERING  A  COMMERCIAL  PROGRAM  FROM  AN  ACADEMIC 
PROGRAM  IN  GRADES  X  AND  XI 

Any  student  in  his  third  year  of  high  school  may  take  Shorthand  1  0 
and  20  (  1  0  credits)  and  Typewriting  1  0  and  20  (  1  0  credits),  all  on  a  semester 
basis.      (See  Senior  High  School  Handbook,  page  16). 

TEACHERS'  REFERENCE   BOOKS 


Andniss:  Better  Business  Education  (Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

Dame,  Brinkman  and  Weaver:  Prognosis,  Guidance  and  Placement  in  Business  Educa- 
tion (Southwestern  Publishing  Company) 

Harms:  Methods  in  Vocational  Business  Education  (Southwestern  Publishing  Company) 

Haynes,  Broom  and  Harday:  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education  (Gregg 
Publishing  Company) 

Haynes  and  Humphreys:  Research  Applied  to  Business  Education  (Gregg  Publishing 
Company) 

Strong:  The  Organization,  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business  Education  (Gregg 
Publishing  Company) 

Tonne:  Principles  of  Business  Education  (Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

Reference  Booklets  and  Periodicals 

The  Balance  Sheet  (supplied  free  by  the  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  through 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto) 
The  Business  Teacher  (Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York) 
The  Journal  of  Business  Education  (Robert  C.  Trethaway,  34,  North  Crystal  Street, 

East  Stroudsburg) 
The  Pitman  Journal.     (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.,  381-383  Church  St., 

Toronto) 
The    Burroughs    Clearing -House    (supplied    free    by    the   Burroughs    Clearing-House, 

Detroit  32,  Michigan) 
The  National  Business  Education  Quarterly  (Ball  State  Teachers'  College,  Munci,  Ind.) 
Monographs  (South-Western  Publishing  Co.) 


BOOKKEEPING 

The  high  school  program  in  bookkeeping  is  arranged  to  provide  an 
exploratory  and  prevocational  course  in  Record  Keeping  at  Grade  X  level  (See 
page  26),  and  more  advanced  courses  with  a  vocational  bias  in  Bookkeeping 
at  the  Grade  XI  and  XII  level.   The  Bookkeeping  20  course  has  no  prerequisite. 

It  is  important  to  keep  before  the  students  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  for  bookkeeping  are  constant  for  most  situations.  If  the 
basic  principles  are  understood  the  student  when  he  is  working  later  can  adapt 
them  to  the  specific  situation  where  the  details  are  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  particular  organization.  The  student  must  know  what  he  is  doing  at 
all  times;  otherwise  he  will  get  little  carry-over  value  for  his  work  in  book- 
keeping. He  should  be  encouraged  to  reason  out  the  debit  and  credit  for 
each  transaction,  rather  than  trying  to  memorize  these  transactions. 

The  selection  of  the  kinds  of  journals,  the  number  of  ledger  accounts 
and  their  titles,  the  date  for  termination  of  the  financial  period  and  various 
other  details  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  organization  and  the  use  made 
of  the  records.  The  records  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  effective  use  of  the  results. 

Student  motivation  in  bookkeeping  can  be  increased  by  careful  selec- 
tion of  supplementary  material  suited  to  the  students,  keeping  in  mind  the 
activities  of  the  school  and  those  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  It  is  imperative  that  all  material  be  presented  in  meaningful  situation. 
If  the  student  can  visualize  himself  as  being  employed  as  the  bookkeeper  for 
the  organizations  whose  financial  records  are  being  studied  it  will  do  much 
to  overcome  the  vagueness  that  too  frequently  characterizes  this  subject. 

Bookkeeping  lends  itself  to  the  integration  of  many  commercial  sub- 
jects. In  addition  to  teaching  the  principles  and  practices  of  bookkeeping  the 
course  should  stress  business  vocabulary,  penmanship,  business  arithmetic, 
familiarity  with  business  forms  such  as  are  also  found  in  Office  Practice,  and 
familiarity  with  certain  aspects  of  law.  No  teacher  should  accept  work  that 
fails  to  measure  up  to  business  standards  for  accuracy,  for  freedom  from 
erasures,  for  legibility  and  for  neatness. 

The  instructor  must  be  constantly  supervising  the  work  to  ensure  that 
the  student  is  not  merely  copying  work  done  by  other  students,  or  following 
previously  corrected  work  which  he  himself  has  done,  or  what  is  illustrated  in 
the  textbook.  As  a  bookkeeper,  the  individual  is  dependent  upon  his  own 
work  and  this  should  be  anticipated  in  the  classroom  other  than  for  the  help 
which   is  given  by   the   teacher. 

A  characteristic  difficulty  of  beginning  students  in  bookkeeping  is  their 
lack  of  business  vocabulary.  Unless  each  student  has  an  accurate  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  employed  in  bookkeeping  the  teach- 
ing will  be  far  from  effective.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  each  student 
should  keep  a  glossary  of  bookkeeping  terms  with  each  term  defined  in  his 
own  language.  The  teacher  should  check  the  glossaries  from  time  to  time 
to  ensure  that  the  work  is  kept  up  to  date  and  the  definitions  are  accurate. 

The  teacher  must  check  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  work  of  each 
student  in  bookkeeping  to  ensure  that  he  is  developing  an  understanding  of 
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the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  that  he  is  conforming  to  business  practices 
and  standards.  All  work  must  be  done  in  ink  to  be  effective  training.  The 
teacher  must  see  that  all  lines  are  ruled  in  ink  and  that  corrections  (if  any) 
are  made  according  to  methods  used  in  the  profession.  Figures  should  not 
be  altered  by  writing  over  them  to  change  one  digit  to  another,  erasures 
should  not  be  made,  ink  eradicator  should  not  be  used.  The  work  should  be 
made  acceptable  in  every  respect. 

Out-of-class  assignments  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Unless 
the  work  is  done  independently  it  is  of  little  value.  Some  teachers  find  it  a 
good  practice  to  collect  unfinished  exercises  and  return  them  to  the  students 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  class  period  to  ensure  that  the  work  is  being 
done  under  supervision. 

BOOKKEEPING  20  (5  credits) 
INTRODUCTION 

The  course  in  Bookkeeping  20  has  no  prerequisite.  It  is  designed  as 
an  initial  course  for  many  students  and  it  is  also  expected  to  be  a  terminal 
course  for  these  students.  Since  very  few  students  obtain  a  job  in  accounting 
directly  upon  leaving  school,  the  importance  of  bookkeeping  in  its  relation 
to  other  clerical  jobs  must  be  constantly  stressed.  It  is  important  to  provide 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts  common  to  the  bookkeeping 
of  all  organizations,  so  that  the  student  has  the  necessary  background  to  under- 
stand the  various  modifications  encountered  in  practical  situations. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  this  course  are: 

1 .  To    provide    an    exploratory    course    in    bookkeeping    for    students    com- 
mencing this  subject. 

2.  To  provide  the  basic  training  in  bookkeeping  needed  by  clerical  workers 
in  various  types  of  employment. 

3.  To  provide  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  training  in  accountancy. 

4.  To  introduce  common  business  terms  in  realistic  settings. 

5.  To  enable  the  student  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  record  keeping  neces- 
sary for  effective  participation  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  community. 

6.  To    train   students   to    accomplish   a    reasonable    amount    of   work    of    an 
acceptable  business  standard  in  a  given  time. 

7.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  accuracy  in  financial  records 
for  I  asiness  and  for  social  affairs. 

8.  To    t,ive    the    student    an    understanding    of    the    preparation    and    inter- 
pretation of  financial   statements. 

SCOPE 

The  program  must  be  suited  to  the  needs  and  the  abilities  of  the 
students  in  the  classroom. 

The  minimum  requirement  will  be  that  Chapters  1-17  in  the  textbook 
be  covered,  together  with  the  Dean  practice  set. 

Most  classes  will  be  able  to  complete  at  least  Chapters  1-26  and  two 
practice  sets. 

The  more  able  students  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  at  their  own 
rate  and  to  complete  as  many  additional  chapters  as  possible,  provided  that 
the  work  is  meaningful  to  them.  It  is  more  important  that  the  student  under- 
stands what  he  is  doing  at  all  times  than  to   "cover"   so  much  work.      Work 
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should   be  collected  by  the  teacher  when   it  is  completed   and   not   returned 
until  the  entire  class  has  submitted  that  exercise. 

TESTING 

The  instructor  will  be  required  to  administer  controlled  tests  at  fre- 
quent intervals  to  ensure  that  the  work  is  understood  by  the  individual  student 
and  not  merely  memorized  or  copied.  Questions  of  objective  types  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  The  practical  work  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  individual  student.  It  is  important  to 
collect  the  practical  work  as  it  is  completed  to  prevent  wasteful  copying.  The 
student  needs  to  be  kept  aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  work  up  to  date 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  in  normal  business  routine.  The  standards  of  business 
with  respect  to  accuracy,  penmanship,  and  neatness  must  be  insisted  upon  in 
every  assignment  from  the  commencement  of  the  course. 

STUDENTS'  TEXT 

Carlson,  Forkner,  and  Prickett:  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
(Canadian),  Nineteenth  Edition. 

STUDENTS'  WORKBOOK 

Minimum:  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  for  above  text  Chapters  1-16, 
(B411) 

PRACTICE  MATERIAL 

The  Dean  Practice  Set,  B413. 


BOOKKEEPING  30 


STUDENTS'  TEXT 


Carlson  et  al:  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  (Canadian),  Nine- 
teenth Edition.    Chapters  18-32. 

It  is  suggested  that  teachers  of  Bookkeeping  30  review  Chapters  1-17  of  this 
text  before  proceeding  with  the  Bookkeeping  30  course. 

STUDENTS'   WORKBOOK 

Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  B421. 

PRACTICE   MATERIAL 

The  Currie  and  Todd  Practice  Set,  B425. 

TEACHERS'  REFERENCES 

Teachers'    Manual:    Nineteenth    Edition    20th    Century    Bookkeeping     and 

Accounting  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  Ltd.)  B45M 
Teachers'    Key    for    Nineteenth    Edition    20th    Century    Bookkeeping    and 

Accounting  (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  Ltd.)  B45K 
Freeman,  Goodfellow  and  Hanna:  Practical  Bookkeeping  for  Secretaries  and 

General  Office  Workers  (Gregg  Publishing  Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Co.  Inc.  1949) 
Elwell,    Breidenbaugh    and   Lins:    Bookkeeping   and    Accounting    (Ginn    and 

Company,  1949) 
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BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS  10  (2,  3  or  4  credits) 

The  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  basic  business  facts  and 
practices.  Since  it  is  designed  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient  consumer, 
it  is  an  important  part  of  general  education. 

The  vocational  objectives  of  this  course  should  be  minimized  and 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  activities  which  are  common  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
in  his  normal  business  contacts.  The  topics  of  the  course  can  be  treated  as 
self-contained  units  in  that  they  may  be  re-arranged  in  the  sequence  best  suited 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  particular  class  and  community.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  teacher  should  introduce  the  subject  of  Business  Funda- 
mentals by  some  section  of  the  work  in  which  the  students  are  naturally  in- 
terested, a  section  in  which  they  have  some  foundation  knowledge,  and  pre- 
ferably a  portion  of  the  work  for  which  the  student  will  find  an  immediate 
practical  use. 

The  integration  of  the  different  phases  of  this  course,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  this  course  with  the  other  subjects  which  the  student  is  carrying,  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  success  of  this  course  depends  upon  the  student  be- 
coming aware  of  its  practical  use  to  him. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  students  will  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
these  topics,  for  any  one  of  them  could  be  expanded  to  provide  material  for 
a  year's  work.  The  course  in  Business  Fundamentals  is  designed  to  provide 
an  exploratory  course  in  business  to  permit  the  student  to  assess  his  abilities 
and  to  build  his  interests  so  that  he  may  receive  guidance  for  his  program. 
The  memorization  of  minor  details  should  not  be  insisted  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  important  that  the  course  have  perspective  and  that  the  student  be 
required  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  more  important  facts 
and  the  more  common  business  terms  and  expressions. 

Each  student  should  be  required  to  keep  a  glossary  of  the  common 
business  terms,  defined  in  his  own  language.  If  the  student  is  also  carrying 
bookkeeping,  the  two  glossaries  might  be  combined  to  advantage.  The 
vocabulary  building  value  of  this  course  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

There  are  many  activities  which  should  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  this  subject  of  Business  Fundamentals.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  course 
will  depend  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  members  of  the  class.  At  all  times  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  course 
is  to  be  adapted  to  suit  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students  in  the 
class  and  to  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

The  teacher  must  keep  the  desirable  outcomes  of  the  subject  in  mind 
so  that  he  may  direct  the  student  toward  them  and  thus  encourage  and  assist 
the  student  in  adapting  himself  to  his  present  and  future  environment. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  business  practices  and 
thereby  make  him  a  more  skilful  consumer  of  the  goods  and  services  of 
business. 

2.  To  provide  an  exploratory  course  in  business  knowledge  and  thus  assist 
the  student  in  discovering  aptitudes,  abilities  and  interests  which  will  help 
him  in  making  educational  and  vocational  plans. 
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3.  To  provide  the  student  with  the  background  of  business  knowledge 
which  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  his  business  training  and  his  business 
vocation. 

4.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  that  exist  between  business 
and  society  and  show  the  importance  of  the  part  which  business  plays  in 
the  daily  life  of  everyone. 

5.  To  show  the  interdependence  of  individuals,   business  and   government. 

6.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  service,  courtesy,  business 
etiquette,   co-operation,   and   thoroughness. 

7.  To  develop  desirable  personal,  business,  and  citizenship  traits  and  habits. 

AUTHORIZED  TEXTBOOK 

Bruce,  Hey  wood  and  Abercrombie:   Business  Fundamentals,  Revised  Edition 
(The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

REFERENCES: 

Crabbe   and   Salsgiver:   General   Business,  Fifth   Edition,   and   the   Teachers' 
Manual  to  accompany  this  book  (South-Western  Publishing  Company) 

Beattie  and   Bennett:   Essentials  of  Business  Practice    (Sir  Isaac   Pitman  & 
Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.) 

Goodfellow:  The  Fundamentals  of  Business  Training  (The  Macmillan  Company) 

Graham    and    Jones:    The    Consumer's    Economic    Life    (Gregg    Publishing 
Company) 

Jones:  Our  Business  Life  (Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

Page:  Practical  Office  Training  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.) 
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BUSINESS  MACHINES  30  (5  credits) 

The  mechanization  of  the  modern  business  office  requires  the  pros- 
pective office  employee  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  and  skills  on  the  business 
machines  in  common  use  in  offices. 

This  subject  should  be  treated  as  a  vocational  subject  and  should  be 
taught  at  the  Grade  XII  level.  Typewriting  20  and  Office  Practice  20  are 
very  desirable  prerequisites  or  co-requisites  of  this  course. 


OBJECTIVES 

1 .  That  the  students  become  familiar  with  the  various  types  of  common 
machines  and  their  relative  advantages,  their  basic  uses  and  operating 
procedures. 

2.  Specialization  by  each  student,  involving  the  use  of  a  number  of  the 
machines. 

3.  That  training  be  given  in  setting  the  decimal  points  correctly  for  the 
various  processes,  and  in  using  common-sense  methods  of  checking 
results. 

4.  That  training  be  given  in  work  with  fractions  and  percentages. 

5.  That  training  be  given  in  cutting  stencils. 

6.  That  training  be  given  in  operating  the  common  types  of  duplicating 
machines  found  in  offices. 

7.  That  some  experience  be  provided  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing 
recorded  matter  from   tape  recorders,    dictaphones,    etc. 

8.  That  in  all  assignments,  business  standards  for  accuracy  and  neatness  be 
the  goal  with  a  steady  pressure  to  get  the  job  done  in  a  reasonable  time. 


RELATED  SKILLS 

There  is  a  need  for  a  higher  standard  of  penmanship  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  business.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  writing  of  figures 
neatly,  accurately  and  with  a  minimum  of  flourishes  in  a  manner  that  will  pre- 
vent misreading  of  figures. 

The  work  in  transcription,  just  as  in  transcription  of  shorthand, 
requires  accurate  spelling,  application  of  the  rules  for  punctuation,  syllabica- 
tion, grammar  and  sentence  structure. 

Mathematics  is  the  basis  of  the  section  of  this  course  on  calculators 
and  adding  machines.  Business  demands  100%  accuracy  in  mathematics. 
It  will  often  be  found  advantageous  to  have  a  brief  review  of  decimals  and 
percentage. 

Bookkeeping  knowledge  is  the  basis  for  the  work  on  the  bookkeeping 
machines  and  billing  machines.  A  basic  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping is  of  importance  in  the  advanced  work  on  the  calculator. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  type  accurately  and  with  reasonable  speed 
to  do  the  work  on  stencils  in  the  Business  Machines  course  and  to  handle  the 
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work  that  normally  falls  to  the  clerks  doing  this  work  in  offices.  Students 
should  have  credit  in  Typewriting  20  prior  to  taking  the  course  in  Business 
Machines  30. 

I.  DUPLICATORS 

The  student  should  cut  at  least  three  stencils  and  run  a  number  of 
copies  from  these  stencils  to  learn  the  positioning  of  the  printed  material  on 
the  page.  If  possible  the  work  should  meet  some  need  in  the  school,  either 
curricular  or  extracurricular.  The  operating  features  of  the  machine  should 
be  mastered  thoroughly.  The  student  should  also  be  required  to  make  neat 
corrections  on  the  stencil  or  master  copy. 

A  study  should  be  made  of  the  advantages  of  each  of  the  following 
means  of  duplication: 

1 .  Stencils   such    as    are    found    for    use    on    the    Mimeograph    or    Gestetner 
machines. 

2.  Spirit  duplication  such  as  Ditto  or  AB  Dick. 

3.  Type  set  duplication  such  as  in  the  multigraph. 

4.  Metal  stencils  such  as  the  multilith  process. 
References:  As  supplied  by  the  equipment  manufacturer. 

Sparling:  A  Complete  Course  in  Office  Practice 

II.  FULL  KEYBOARD  LISTING  ADDING  MACHINE 

The  full  keyboard  listing  adding  machine  is  one  of  the  more  common 
machines  in  business  offices  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  understand  and 
operate.  Much  of  the  time  should  be  spent  developing  technique  in  the 
operation  of  this  kind  of  machine. 

Minimum  requirements: 

1.  Addition  of  300  digits  in  five  minutes. 

2.  Subtraction  of  150  digits  in  five  minutes. 

3.  Use  of  the  "non-add"  key. 

4.  Use  of  the  repeat  key  and  multiplication. 

5.  Checking  the  work  in  pairs  by  calling  the  figures  and  checking  against  the 
tape. 

6.  Replacing  the  paper  rolls. 

Common  manufacturers  include: 
Remington  Rand   Printing  Colintator. 
Smith-Corona    Adding    Machine. 
Dalton  Munroe  Adding  Machine 
Burroughs. 

REFERENCES: 

Kgnew-Goodfellow:  Adding  Listing  Machine  Course  (Full  Keyboard)   (South- 
western Publishing  Co.) 

Monroe  Adding -Listing  Machine   (Full  Keyboard)   18  Lesson  Office  Practice 
Course 
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III.  TEN  KEY  ADDING  LISTING  MACHINE 

Sunstrand,    Underwood,    Remington-Rand. 

The  above  information  is  applicable  to  this  type  of  machine. 

REFERENCES: 

Agnew-Goodfellow:   Adding  Listing  Machine  Course,  2nd  Edition   (Ten-Key) 
(South-Western  Publishing  Co.) 

IV.  KEY  DRIVEN  CALCULATORS 

The    better    known    manufacturers    of    this    type    of    machine    include 
Comptometer,    Burroughs. 

Minimum  requirements  include: 

1 .  The  ability  to  perform  the  four  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

2.  Touch  addition  to  obtain  perfect  accuracy  for  at  least  one  minute  at  the 
rate  of  two  digit  figures  per  second. 

3.  The  abiliy  to  set  decimal  points  and  to  work  over  a  fixed  decimal. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  fractions,  percentages,  single  discounts  and  successive 
discounts. 

REFERENCES: 

Comptometer  Course  for  Business  Training,  Felt  &  Tarrant,  Chicago,  111. 
Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit 

32,  Michigan 
James  R.  Meehan:  How  to  use  the  Calculator  and  Comptometer,  2nd  Edition 

(Gregg  Publishing  Division) 
W.  F.  Gregory:  Machine  Calculation  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.) 
Goodfellow-Agnew:  Key-Driven  Calculator  Course  (South-Western  Publishing 

Co.) 

V.  ROTARY  OR  CRANK  DRIVEN  CALCULATORS 

The  better  known  manufacturers  of  the  rotary  or  crank  driven   cal- 
culators include  Monroe,  Marchant,  Friden. 

Objectives  include: 

1.  The  ability  to  operate  the  important  features  of  each  machine,  such  as: 
column  clear  key,  repeat  key,  operation  crank,  dial-clearing  crank  or  key, 
carriage  key,  decimal  points,  etc. 

2.  The  ability  to  perform  the  four  fundamental  arithmetic  processes. 

3.  The  ability  to  set  decimal   points  correctly,    particularly   fixed   decimals. 

4.  Knowledge  of  work  with  percentages,  fractions  and  discounts. 

SECONDARY  REFERENCES: 

Goodfellow-Agnew:    Crank   Driven   Calculator   Course,   2nd    Edition    (South- 
western Publishing  Co.) 

Office  Practice   Course  —  Monroe   Adding  Calculator    (Monroe   Calculating 

Machine  Company  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey) 
Mechare:  How  to  Use  the  Calculator  and  Comptometer,  2nd  Edition  (Gregg 
Publishing  Division) 
W.  F.  Gregory:  Machine  Calculation  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.) 

Monroe  Co. — supplies  Portfolio  of  Literature  and  Tests,  Educational  Division. 
Marchant  Co. — supplies  Series  of  Decimal  Equivalent  Tables  (free) 
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VI.  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 

The  increased  number  of  offices  using  electrical  typewriters  to  obtain 
large  numbers  of  copies  has  made  it  desirable  to  include  work  of  this  type  of 
machine  in  this  course.  The  use  of  the  electrical  typewriter  will  also  prove  of 
great  value  to  persons  seeking  work  on  a  teletype  machine,  due  to  the 
similarity  in  the  touch. 

VII.  DICTATING  AND  TRANSCRIBING  MACHINES 

Dictaphone. 

Ediphone. 

Wire  and  Tape  Recorders. 

It  is  suggested  that  most  transcribing  be  done  by  girls  and  dictating 
practice  might  be  given  to  boys. 

Minimum  Requirements: 

1 .  Be  able  to  cut,  shave  and  prepare  tubes  where  these  are  used. 

2.  In  regard  to  wire  and  tape  recorders — erasing,   editing,    etc.,   should  be 
mastered. 

3.  The  students  should  know  all   details  about   the  operational   features   of 
the  machines  used. 

4.  Transcription  at  the  rate  of  4-6  average  letters  per  hour  or    125   typing 
lines  of  60  spaces  per  hour. 

VIII.  BOOKKEEPING  AND  BILLING  MACHINES   (Optional) 

Remington  Rand 

Burroughs 

National 

Underwood     Elliot     Fisher 

Dalton 

The  choice  here  will  be  iafluenced  by  the  use  in  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Minimum  Requirements: 

A  full  training  will  require  that  the  student  have  some  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping. 

Billing  Machines: 
1 .      The  ability  to  handle  separate  or  continuous  forms  in  multiple  copy. 
2-      The  rate  should  approximate  35-50  per  hour  of  3  copies  each. 

Bookkeeping  Machines: 

1.  Ability  to  handle  the  fundamentals  of  the  machine — typing,   tabulation, 
proof,  clearing  the  machine,  the  various  controlling  levers,  etc. 

2.  The  ability  to  collate  when  necessary. 

3.  The  student  should  be  able  to  correct  errors  on  the  machine. 

4.  Speed  should  aim  at  handling  70-90  items   (Dr.  and  Cr.)   to  a  minimum 
of   1  5  accounts  per  hour. 
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CLERICAL  PRACTICE  20  (5  credits) 

A  five-credit  course  in  Clerical  Practice  has  been  approved  in  principle. 

The  purpose  of  the  Clerical  Practice  course  is  to  provide  valuable 
office  training  to  classes  that  cannot  be  scheduled  for  Office  Practice  in  a 
typewriting  room.  It  is  also  preferable  for  students  who  are  entering  Grade 
XI  without  adequate  skill  in  typing  to  allow  them  to  benefit  from  the  Office 
Practice  20  course. 

Principals  interested  in  offering  Clerical  Practice  20  are  instructed  to 
write  the  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum,  Department  of  Education,  Ed- 
monton, for  further  details  and  suggestions  pertaining  to  this  course. 
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LAW  20  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  a  general  information  course  for  students  in  any  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  designed  as  an  initial  course  for  lawyers.  The  teacher  must 
emphasize  the  technical  details  but  should  stress  the  fundamentals  which  are 
important,  of  interest  and  of  use  to  the  individual. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  it  is  important  that  everyone  should  under- 
stand the  elements  of  law  and  the  legal  foundation  of  our  democracy.  All 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  law,  since  ignorance  of  it  is  no  excuse 
for  becoming  involved  in  legal  difficulties.  It  is  of  equal  importance  to  be 
able  to  recognize  a  cause  of  legal  action  so  that  a  lawyer  may  be  consulted 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  perspective  of  the  subject  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  and 
the  details  of  any  section  of  the  work  must  be  limited  to  maintain  this  balance. 

The  teacher  of  law  must  use  ingenuity  to  prevent  this  course  from 
becoming  a  "lecture  type"  subject.  Student  participation  is  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  the  motivation  of  the  individual  student. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law 
that  govern  the  conduct  of  business  activities  of  consumers  and  producers. 

2.  To  cultivate  traits  of  good  citizenship,  especially  those  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  the  cultivation  of  the  habits  of  justice,  honesty  and 
impartiality. 

3.  To  develop  a  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  the  law. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  functions  and  purposes  of  law  in 
our  democratic  society,  including  the  development  of  our  legal  system 
and  the  courts  that  administer  justice. 

5.  To  assist  the  student  in  avoiding  legal  entanglements  and  to  help  him  to 
know  when  to  seek  legal  advice. 

6.  To  develop  in  the  individual  student  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
problem,  to  attack  it  logically,  to  use  sound  judgment  and  to  express 
himself  freely,   clearly  and  concisely. 

7.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  commonly  used  legal  papers  and  docu- 
ments and  with  the  use  of  those  which  do  not  ordinarily  require  the 
services  of  a  lawyer. 

8.  To  encourage  the  student  to  be  alert  to  the  need  for  constantly  improving 
our  legal  system. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROCEDURE 

1 .  Before  the  teacher  takes  up  the  study  of  specific  topics  and  the  principles 
of  law  applicable  thereto,  the  broad  basis  of  law  should  receive  considera- 
tion: the  need  for  laws  in  our  social  and  economic  life,  the  protection  of 
rights,  the  sources  of  law,  methods  of  enforcing  laws,  and  evidence  of 
business  ethics  and  moral  obligations  in  business  dealings. 

2.  A  very  brief  historical  introduction  will  suffice  to  make  clear  to  the 
students  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  corpus  or  body  of  law  which  governs 
them  at  the  present  time  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Reference  might 
be  made  to  the  North-West  Territories  Act  (R.S.C.,  Ch.  50,  1886),  by 
Section  II  of  which  it  was  provided  that  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act   the  laws  of  England   relating   to   civil  and   criminal   matters,   as   the 
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same  existed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1870,  should  be  in  force  in  the 
North-West  Territories  in  so  far  as  the  same  were  applicable  to  the  Ter- 
ritories and  in  so  far  as  the  same  had  not  been,  or  were  not  thereafter, 
repealed,  altered,  varied,  modified  or  affected  by  any  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  applicable  to  the  Territories,  or  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  or  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  of  the  Territories  or  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. By  Section  1  2  of  the  Act,  it  was  further  provided  that  all  such 
laws  should  continue  in  force  until  the  same  were  changed  by  statute. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  The  British  North  America  Act, 
1876-86,  and  also  to  The  Alberta  Act,  which  came  into  force  on 
September   1,    1905. 

3.  In  reference  to  the  historical  development  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish 
students  with  some  knowledge  of  basic  principles  concerning  written  and 
unwritten  law,  the  common  law  of  England,  common  law  and  statute  law, 
common  law  and  equity. 

4.  The  priniciples  of  law  should  be  presented,  wherever  possible,  by 
means  of  illustrative  cases;  moreover,  these  cases  need  not  be  cases 
taken  from  texbooks  and  reference  books.  They  should  be  cases 
which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  students'  local  environment,  and  cases 
which  are  not  too  difficult  or  technical  for  high  school  students.  No 
case  should  be  discussed  which  does  not  illustrate  an  important 
principle  of  law.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  give  this  subject  an 
application  to  everyday  problems,  such  as  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
lives  of  average  citizens.  Classroom  instruction  should  give  ample 
opportunity  for  the  students  to  raise  questions  and  to  take  part  in 
discussion  of  principles  and  problems. 

5.  An  attempt  should  also  be  made  to  study  legislation,  such  as  The 
Farmers'  Creditors  Arrangement  Act,  The  Debt  Adjustment  Act,  The 
Revised  Debt  Adjustment  Act,  The  Reduction  of  Debt  Act,  The  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act,  The  Bank  Act,  The  Partnership  Act,  The  Companies 
Act  (Alberta),  The  Companies  Act  (Dominion),  The  Bankruptcy 
Act,  The  Money-Lenders  Act,  and  other  Acts  that  may  be  effective 
from  time  to  time.  Copies  of  these  Acts  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Queen's  Printer  at  a  nominal  cost. 

6.  The  teacher  of  Law  should  use  this  course  to  integrate  the  work 
covered  in  other  subjects  such  as  Business  Fundamentals,  Social 
Studies,  Sociology,  Office  Practice,  Typewriting,  and  Shorthand. 

7.  The  application  of  the  dictum,  "Every  teacher  must  be  a  teacher  of 
English,"  is  important  in  the  interpretation  of  the  course  in  Law  and 
in  the  oral  and  written  work  which  will  naturally  accompany  this. 
Spelling  and  vocabulary  work  will  require  frequent  attention,  with 
definition  of  terms  peculiar  to  the  subject.  In  a  class  in  Law  the 
necessary  instruction  and  correction  in  the  fundamentals  of  English 
expression  will  need  to  have  frequent  attention.  There  should  also  be 
an  extensive  opportunity  for  practice  in  connection  with  themes  and 
topics  peculiar  to  the  subject,  with  regard  to  which  the  students  will 
have    ideas    to    express. 
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TOPICS  FOR  PROBLEMS  AND  CASES 

1.  The   ownership    of   land,    title   to    land    and    registration    of    title;    leases, 
landlord    and    tenant,    notice    to    vacate;    mortgages    and    foreclosure; 
protection    of    an    interest    in    land,     caveat;     taxes    on    real    property; 
special  rights,   mineral,   water,    etc.;    documents,    and   liens. 

2.  Contracts — implied,  oral,  and  written;  consideration,  fraud  and  mis- 
representation; damages  for  breach  of  contract,  specific  performance; 
limitation    of    actions. 

3.  Negotiable  instruments — note,  cheque,  draft,  bill  of  exchange;  bank- 
ing, interest;  insurance;  principal  and  agent,  sales,  bailment,  pledge 
and  lien,  guarantee  and  suretyship. 

4.  Common  business  forms — power  of  attorney,  simple  contract,  lien 
note,   instalment  note,   etc. 

5.  Partnership    and    companies — different    types    of    company;    bankruptcy. 

6.  Succession;   wills. 

7.  Master   and   Servant;    Workmen's   Compensation. 

8.  Libel   and   Slander. 

9.  Liability  for  accidents  —  traffic  accidents;  negligence;  accident 
insurance. 

10.   The    course    of    law    and    court    procedures;     police    courts;     civil    and 
criminal   law;    the   Criminal   Code;    crimes   and    misdemeanors. 

]  1 .   The   civil   liberties   of   the   subject;    Habeas   Corpus;    freedom    of    speech 
and  assembly;  freedom  of  the  press. 

TEXT  AND  WORKBOOK 

Jennings:  Canadian  Law  (1951)   (The  Ryerson  Press) 
Jennings:  Workbook  in  Canadian  Law  (The  Ryerson  Press) 

REFERENCE    BOOKS    (Teachers) 

Anger:   Summary  of  Canadian  Commercial   Law   (Sir  Isaac  Pitman   &   Sons 
[Canada]  Ltd.) 

Falconbridge  and  Smith:  Manual  of  Canadian  Business  Law,  Western  Edition 
(Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 

Geldart:  Elements  of  English  Law  (Thornton  Butterworth  Ltd.) 

Walker:  Business  Law  and  Teacher's  Manual  on  Business  Law  (The  Ryerson 
Press) 


MATHEMATICS  11 

Course  outlines  for  Mathematics  1  1  (Business  Arithmetic)  will  be 
found  in  the  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Mathematics 
(1954). 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE 

Conditions  in  a  modern  office  require  workers  wjio  are  able  to 
adapt  themselves  quickly,  who  are  methodical,  resourceful  and  business- 
like, who  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  and  who  are  able  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time.  They  must,  too,  be  able  to  use  the  English  language  accurately  and 
fluently  and  to  compose  letters  in  a  simple  direct  style. 

The  two  courses  in  Office  Practice  are  intended  to  give  the  student 
as  much  training  in  meeting  these  demands  as  the  classroom  will  permit. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  of  lecture-work  and  as  much  directed 
activity    as    effective    teaching    permits. 

Since  the  work  in  Office  Practice  is  centered  around  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  the  student  is  ill-advised  to  commence  Office  Practice  20 
without  previous  training  in  Typewriting   1  0. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  20    (5   credits) 

Office  Practice  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  that  exists  between 
the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  students  and  the  requirements  of  the 
business  office.  In  their  various  subjects,  the  students  should  be  building 
up  a  background  of  general  business  knowledge  and  developing  skills 
sufficient  for  the  first  positions  in  which  they  will  be  employed.  Much  of 
the  background  knowledge  gained  and  many  of  the  skills  acquired  will 
be  lost  unless  they  are  applied  continually  to  the  practical  business  situa- 
tions that  confront   the   average   office-worker   daily. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

1 .  To   develop   correct  business  attitudes   on   the   part   of   the   students. 

2.  To  review  and  expand  the  students'  business  knowledge  through  the 
performance  of  actual  business  duties. 

3.  To  impress  on  the  students  the  relationship  that  exists  between 
efficient  planning  and  volume  of  output. 

4.  To  familiarize  the  students  with  office  routine  and  related  business 
problems  so  that  they  will  be  confident  and  well  prepared  when  they 
enter  initial-contract  jobs. 

UNIT  I.     PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 
Objectives 

To  assist  students  in  developing  attitudes  and  habits  that  will  en- 
able them  to  make  satisfactory  adjustment  to  actual  office  conditions. 

Content 

1 .  Desirable  character  traits. 

2.  Importance    of    an    attractive    personality. 

3.  Personal    appearance. 

4.  Voice   and    expression. 

5.  Wholesome  attitudes. 

6.  Steps  in  achieving  an  improved  personality. 

UNIT  2.     OFFICE  ORGANIZATION 
Objectives 

1 .  To  give  the  students  a  clear  picture  of  the  routine  of  the  business 
office. 
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2.  To  impress  on  the  students  the  fact  that  each  office-worker  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  larger  unit  and  that  each  worker  must  do  his  utmost 
to  make  his  department,  and  therefore  the  entire  organization,  func- 
tion   smoothly. 

Content 

1 .  The  Office  Manual — purpose  and  content. 

2.  Departmentalization     in     the     Office. 

(a)  Necessity   for   division    of   labor   in   a   large   office. 

(b)  Various  departments  in   typical  offices — functions   of   each. 

(c)  Duties  of  employees. 

(d)  Stream  of  work — the  course  of  various  business  forms  through 
the  departments  of  the  office;  e.g.,  order  forms  (multiple  copies), 
shipping   orders. 

(e)  Interdepartmental  forms. 

3.  Equipment 

(a)  Office  Machines — description  of  more  common  types  of  machines; 
the  work  that  each  does  and  the  kind  of  business  in  which  each 
is  used  most  extensively. 

(b)  Office  appliances — description  and  function   of  each. 

(c)  Office  supplies — grades,  weights,  sizes,  common  rulings,  and  uses 
of  many  different  kinds  of  paper;  other  supplies. 

Standards  of  Performance: 

Number  of  envelopes  to  be  addressed  per  hour,  number  of 
letters  to  be  filed  in  a  ten-minute  period,  number  of  postings  per  hour 
on  a  ledger-posting  machine,  number  of  lines  to  be  transcribed  from 
Dictaphone    or   Ediphone    records    in    an    hour. 

UNIT  3.     THE  WORK  OF  THE  RECEPTIONIST 
Objectives 

1 .  To  give  students  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  receptionist. 

2.  To  develop  in  the  students  the  qualities  required  in  a  good  receptionist; 
e.g.,  courtesy,  alertness,  and  discrimination. 

3.  To  give  students  practice  in  the  duties  of  the  receptionist. 
Content 

1 .  Function    of    the    Receptionist. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Receptionist: 

(a)  Classification  of  callers. 

(b)  Methods  of  dealing  with  callers. 

(c)  The  reporting  of  messages. 

(d)  Use   of  the  appointment  book. 

3.  Training  on   the  switchboard   and   an   effective  use   of   the   telephone. 

UNIT  4.     BUSINESS  INFORMATION  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 
Objectives 

1 .  To  review  factual  material  relating  to  office  procedures  taught  in 
previous  courses,  and  to  expand  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  such  pro- 
cedures. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  the  performance  of  actual  office  duties. 

Content 

1 .      Reference  Books  used  in  the  office. 

(a)    Secretarial    reference    books — 20,000    word    dictionary,    style-book 
of  business  English,  Who's  Who,  book  of  synonyms. 
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(b)  Trade    and    professional    directories — financial    and    manufacturers* 
guides,   trade  and   firm  catalogs. 

(c)  City  directories,   telephone  directories. 

(d)  Almanacs  and  yearbooks. 

(e)  Credit  reference  books. 
(  f)    Atlas,  gazetteer. 

2.  Preparation  and  sending  of  various  classes  of  telegrams,  cablegrams, 
radiograms,  use  of  long  distance  telephone  services,  special  delivery, 
air  mail  and  registered  mail. 

3.  Financial  and   Banking   Duties. 

(a)  Deposits. 

(b)  Correct  procedure  in  writing  cheques,  drafts,  and  promissory  notes. 

(c)  Bank  reconciliation  statement. 

(d)  Expense  accounts. 

(e)  The  payroll,  time-sheets,  currency  memoranda. 

4.  Transportation    of    Goods — shipping. 

(a)  Methods  of  shipping — express,   freight,   air  express,   etc. 

(b)  Documents — straight   bill    of   lading,    order   bill    of   lading,    express 
receipt,    freight    bill,    advice    notice. 

(c)  Shipping  regulations  and  rates. 

(d)  Customs     duties     and     customs     forms. 

5.  Invoicing. 

(a)  Preparation  of  outgoing  bills. 

(b)  Disposition    of   incoming    bills — checking    quotations,    checking    ex- 
tensions and  discounts,  checking  goods  against  invoices. 

UNIT  5.     FILING 
Objectives 

1 .  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  various  systems  of  filing  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  each  may  be  used. 

2.  To  teach  the  pupils  the  most  effective  techniques  of  filing. 

3.  To  give  practice  in  filing  business  papers  employing  various  standard 
filing  systems. 

4.  To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  different  types  of  card  files. 
Content 

1 .  The  need  for  efficient  filing. 

2.  The  various  methods  of  filing  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  use 
of   each  method. 

3.  Review  of  indexing. 

4.  Filing  equipment — cabinets,  card  files,  sorting  trays,  transfer  cases, 
other   equipment. 

5.  The  successive  steps  in  the  filing  of  correspondence  and  other  business 
papers. 

6.  Practice  in  filing  correspondence,  with  special  emphasis  on  alphabetic 
filing. 

UNIT  6.     THE  SEARCH  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
Objectives 

1 .  To  give  the  pupils  information  on  occupational  opportunities  in  local 
business-houses. 
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2.      To    teach    pupils    techniques    that    will    assist    them    in    securing    business 
positions. 

Content 

1.  Job  specification — duties,   starting  salaries,    opportunities  for  promotion. 

2.  Sources   of   information    about   job    openings. 

3.  Job   opportunities  in  the  community. 

4.  The  job-hunting  campaign. 

5.  The  application. 

(a)  The  letter  of  application. 

(b)  The  application  blank. 

(c)  The    application    interview. 

(d)  The  follow-up. 

UNIT  7.     THE  OPERATION  OF   DUPLICATING,  ADDING  AND  CALCULATING 

MACHINES 
Objectives 

1 .  To     teach     the     students     how     to     use     efficiently     various     duplicating 
machines  and  appliances. 

2.  To    train    the    students    how    to    perform    at    a    reasonable    speed     the 
fundamental  operations  on  adding  and  calculating  machines. 

Content 

] .      Types  of  Duplicators  and  their  Special  Uses. 

(a)  Stencil-using    machines,     rotary    style    —    Gestetner,     Mimeograph, 
Roneo,  Duplimat. 

(b)  Spirit  Duplicator. 

(c)  Embosses  metal-stencil  machine — Dupligraph. 

(d)  Gelatine-duplicating    machines,    flat-bed    and    rotary    style — Hecto- 
graph,  Ditto. 

(e)  Type-using  machines — Multigraph. 

(f  )    Addressing-machines Addressograph. 

2.  Types  of  Adding  Machines — ten  key,    full  keyboard. 

3.  Calculating  machines — commoner  types  in  use  and  work  for  which 
each  is  specially  adapted. 

UNIT  8.     RELATED  TYPEWRITING  PROJECTS 
Objectives 

1 .  To  supplement  the  students'  previous  training  in  handling  routine 
jobs;  e.g.,  preparing  invoices  and  statements,  filling  in  blank  forms, 
typing  legal  forms,  copying  manuscript,  and  typing  reports  and 
statistical   material   of   various   kinds. 

2.  To  raise  the  students*  skill  in  applied  typing  to  vocational  stand- 
ards. However,  the  teacher  should  not  neglect  the  other  units  of  this 
subject  through  an  overemphasis  on  this  section  of  the  work. 

Content 

Typical  duties  of  representative  business  offices.  (An  excellent 
series  of  projects  may  be  found  in  Part  V  of  the  third  edition  of 
Gregg  Typewriting,  Book  //,  Advanced  Course,  by  Sorelle,  Smith,  Foster, 
and  Blanchard,  "Related  Typewriting  Projects."  The  following  fifteen  pro- 
jects are  contained  in  this  section:  railroad,  banking,  real  estate  and  in- 
surance, manufacturing,  department  store,  electrical,  automobile  agency, 
legal,  club  organization,  hotel,  building  company,  investment,  office,  publish- 
ing, wholesale  offices,  and  advertising.    Projects  covering  work  done  in  other 
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types  of  business  offices,  such  as  lumber  office  and  customs-broker's  office, 
may  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  unit.) 

PRIMARY    REFERENCE: 

Sparling:  A  Complete  Course  in  Office  Practice  (Gregg  Publishing  Co.) 

SECONDARY  REFERENCES: 

Moreland:  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons) 
Page:  Practical  Office  Training  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons) 


OFFICE  PRACTICE  30  (5  credits) 

This  course  will  be  taught  in  Grade  XII  commencing  in  195  3-54. 
It  will  present  an  opportunity  for  broadening  the  survey  and  intensifying 
the  treatment  of  the  topics  considered  during  the  first  course  in  this  sub- 
ject- Students  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  special  interests,  and 
enough  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  planning  work-units  and  group 
projects  to  enable  these  students  to  continue  their  investigations.  Pro- 
jects, researches,  reports,  and  other  activities,  if  carefully  planned  and 
wisely  directed,   will   procure  the  participation   of  all   members   of   the   class. 

OUTLINE 

1 .  A  more  intensive  treatment  of  the  topics  suggested  for  the  first  course. 
Abundant  material  will  be  found  in  the  prescribed  textbooks. 

2.  Office  organization:  the  small  office;  the  large  office;  personnel  and 
duties;  departmentalization;  layout;  stream  of  work;  physical  surround- 
ings; mechanization;  standardization;  centralization;  office  efficiency. 

3.  Office  Machines:  where  students  are  not  taking  Business  Machines  30, 
they  should  be  given  some  practical  training  in  the  operation  of  these 
appliances. 

4.  Special  Duties  of  a  Secretary:  Edition  and  proof-reading  of  rough 
drafts  and  proof  sheets;  preparing  material  for  printer  or  publisher; 
making  abstracts;  summaries  or  digests  of  articles;  reports  or  corres- 
pondence; preparing  scrapbooks;  collecting  information;  preparation 
of  notices  of  meetings;  agenda  of  meetings;  minutes  of  meetings;  financial 
reports. 

5.  Remedial  training  in  English,  including  spelling,  penmanship  and  language. 
This  work  should  be  required  of  those  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher,  require  additional  training. 

PRIMARY  REFERENCE: 

Moreland:   Senior  Secretarial  Practice   (Sir  Isaac  Pitman   &   Sons   [Canada] 
Ltd.) 

SECONDARY   REFERENCE: 

Loso  and  Agnew:  Secretarial  Office  Practice,  Third  Edition   (South-Western 
Publishing  Co.) 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  OFFICE   PRACTICE 

Alsop  and  McBride:  She's  Off  to  Work — A  Guide  to  Successful  Living   (The 
Vanguard  Press,  N.Y.) 

Gregg:  Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Second  Edition  (Gregg) 

Harris:  Business  Offices  (Gregg) 

MacGibbon:  Fitting  Yourself  for  Business  (McGraw-Hill)  (Particularly  valuable 
for  Units  1  and  3) 

Moreland:  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice  (Pitman) 

Sorelle,  Smith,  Foster  and  Balchard:  Gregg  Typing,  Third  Edition  (Gregg) 
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RECORD  KEEPING  10  (2,  3,  or  4  credits) 

This  course  in  Record  Keeping  is  intended  to  be  of  value  to  ever> 
secondary  school  pupil.  It  serves  to  introduce  to  him  a  variety  of  business 
procedures  he  is  likely  to  meet  in  his  personal  dealings. 

Record  Keeping  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  bookkeeping.  However, 
a  student  of  below  average  ability  who  intends  to  take  Bookkeeping  would  find 
the  latter  course  easier  if  he  had  completed   Record  Keeping. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are: 

1 .  To  develop  an  understanding  of,  and  an  appreciation  for,  good  record 
keeping  in  personal  finance,  in  social  organizations  and  in  single-propriet- 
orship business  of  trading  and  non-trading  concerns. 

2.  To  develop  a  familiarity  with  common  business  terms  and  their  uses. 

3.  To  inculcate  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy  and  legibility. 

4.  To  provide  an  exploratory  course  in  bookkeeping  that  will  build  interests 
and  discover  the  aptitudes  of  the  students  in  this  subject. 

5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  a  bookkeeping  cycle. 

The  difference  in  scope  between  the  two-credit,  three-credit  and  four- 
credit  course  will  be  largely  a  matter  of  selection  of  material  from  the  first 
7  chapters  on  the  basis  of  need  and  interest.  Chapters  8  to  1  1  inclusive  are 
required  of  all  classes. 


EVALUATION 

The  use  of  frequent  tests  to  check  vocabulary  and  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  is  of  great  importance.  The  mere  memorization  of  mean- 
ingless facts  is  a  waste  of  time  and  is  no  measure  of  the  mastery  of  this  subject. 
The  practical  work  must  be  tested  and  the  assignments  fitted  to  the  type  of 
problem  that  is  meaningful  to  the  student  and  of  interest  to  him.  Punctuality, 
neatness  and  general  arrangement  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  evaluat- 
ing the  work  done  in  these  practical  exercises.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  all  arithmetical  computation. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXTBOOK 

Moore  and  Wheland:   Record  Keeping  for  Everyone,   Second   Edition,   1951 
(South-Western  Publishing  Company) 

PUPILS'  REFERENCE 

Workbook  to  accompany  Record  Keeping  for  Everyone 
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REFERENCES  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Teacher's  Manual  to  accompany  Record  Keeping  for  Everyone 

Carlson,  Forkner  and  Prickett:  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
(Gage)  Nineteenth  Edition 

The   above   reference   materials   may   be    obtained    from    the   School- 
Book  Branch,  Department  of  Education. 
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SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  30  (5  credits) 

Secretarial  Training  may  be  offered  as  a  Grade  XII  subject  to  students 
who  have  at  least  "B"  standing  in  Shorthand  20  and  "B"  or  higher  standing 
in  Typewriting  20. 

This  third-year  course  should  be  regarded  as  a  terminal  course  in 
which  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  to  practical  situations  the 
knowledge  and  skills  already  acquired  in  the  elementary  course  in  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Office  Practice  and  Business  Fundamentals.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  in  high  school,  the  students  have  been  building  up 
a  background  of  general  business  knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  is  now  to  be 
applied  in  this  course  towards  developing  skills  sufficient  for  the  students 
first  position  as  an  employee. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  outline  in  detail  the  work  which 
should  be  covered  in  this  course.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
overlapping  with  other  subjects,  particularly  with  Office  Practice,  but  this 
has  definite  advantage. 

A  secretary  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  highly  paid  stenog- 
rapher. A  stenographer  is  an  office  worker  who  usually  takes  and  trans- 
cribes dictation,  and  who  may,  in  addition,  be  expected  to  do  such  other 
types  of  office  work  as  straight  typing,  billing  and  filing.  A  secretary  is 
expected  to  assume  more  responsibility  than  a  stenographer.  Some  secre- 
taries do  not  take  dictation  but  are  expected  to  compose  letters  with  only 
a  limited  number  of  suggestions  from  their  superiors.  If  a  secretary  does 
have  to  take  dictation,  she  is  expected  to  turn  back  well-planned,  errorless 
letters.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  have  command  of 
a  technical  vocabulary  associated  with  the  business.  For  this  reason  it  is 
desirable  in  the  course  in  Secretarial  Training  to  include  the  technical  language 
found  in  insurance,  law,  banking,  real  estate,  collections,  etc. 

In  addition  to  possessing  the  needed  technical  skills  the  secretary 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  public,  make  appointments,  and  keep  private 
office  files  and  special  accounts.  She  should  be  an  individual  with  a  pleasing 
personality,  one  who  is  loyal,  trustworthy,  dependable  and  refined;  who  is 
at  all  times  tactful,  who  uses  good  judgment,  and  who  remembers  to  do,  and 
do  well,  the  many  tasks  which  a  secretary  is  called  upon  to  perform.  She 
should  use  good  English,  have  poise,  be  in  good  health  and  should  possess  the 
other  personal  qualities  which  tend  to  make  for  success  both  in  a  business  office 
and  in  life. 

The  work  in  Shorthand  in  Grade  XII  should  be  technical  as  well  as 
general.  Speed,  -while  desirable,  should  be  subordinated  to  accuracy.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  students*  outlines  conform  in  size  and  accuracy 
to  those  in  the  textbook.  The  work  in  Typewriting  in  this  course  also 
places  greater  emphasis  upon  accuracy  than  upon  speed.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  businessman  will  sign  only  a  mailable  letter  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  employee  should  turn  out  a  reasonable  quantity  of  satis- 
factory work  in  the  normal  working  day. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Both  the  Pitman  and  the  Gregg  Companies  publish  several  texts  con- 
taining ample  material    for   advanced   dictation,    while   any   of   the    following 
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texts  will  be  found  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  the  theory  of  Secretarial  Training 
is  concerned: 

Moreland:  Senior  Secretarial  Practice  (Pitman) 

Morrill,  Bessey  and  Walsh:  Applied  Office  Practice  (Heath  &  Company) 

Morrill,  Bessey  and  Walsh:  Secretarial  Office  Practice  (Heath  &  Company) 

Riemer:  A  Course  in  Transcription  (Pitman) 

Russell:  The  Competent  Secretary  (The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.) 

Slade,  Hurley  and  Clippinger:  Secretarial  Training  (Ginn  &  Company) 

Sorelle  and  Gregg:  Secretarial  Studies  (Gregg) 


EVALUATION 

In  evaluating  accomplishment  in  secretarial  training,  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  student's  ability  to  meet  office  requirements  and  con- 
ditions. 

Of  first  importance  in  preparing  students  for  anticipated  office  em- 
ployment is  ability  to  produce  letters  of  mailable  quality  for  sustained  periods. 
Varied  speeds  of  dictation  from  different  dictators,  corrections  and  deletions 
are  recommended. 

The  teacher  should  strive  to  become  familiar  with  business  require- 
ments in  his  locality. 
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SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  a  skill  based  upon  the  ability  to  write  the  symbols  to 
represent  words  and  phrases  in  an  automatic  manner.  Since  the  final  objective 
of  shorthand  training  is  the  production  of  mailable  transcripts  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  training  in  the  various  skills  and  knowledge  which  make 
up  the  composite  skill  of  the  transcription  process  must  be  introduced  early 
in  the  course  and  developed  through  effective  presentation,  immediate  practice 
and  systematic  reviews. 

Modern  textbooks  are  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in  preparing  a 
well-balanced  program  for  the  training  of  students  in  making  and  in  main- 
taining definite  associations  between  spoken  words  and  written  symbols. 
Effective  presentation  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  shorthand  system  being 
learned,  intelligent  use  and  distribution  of  drill  and  an  abundance  of  practice 
in  reading  and  writing  all  contribute  to  the  fostering  of  gradual  growth  in  both 
knowledge  and  skill  throughout  the  whole  period  of  training. 

The  major  part  of  each  period  of  instruction  should  be  occupied 
with  practice  in  reading  and  writing  shorthand.  The  length  of  time  spent 
on  presentation  of  theory  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  students 
being  trained  but  should,  as  a  rule,  occupy  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  teaching  period.  Intelligently  organized  practice  will  assist  the 
student  in  increasing  his  automatic  response  to  sound  while  acquiring  the 
degree  of  fluency  necessary  for  accurate,  high-speed  recording. 

The  pupil's  training  will  include  extensive  reading  of  graded  short- 
hand matter  from  the  textbook  and  from  supplementary  books  to  develop 
reading  facility  and  to  enrich  the  pupil's  vocabulary.  The  training  will  also 
include  fluent  writing  of  small  and  neat  shorthand  outlines  from  dictation 
of  continuous  material  such  as  letters,  articles,  reports,  addresses  and  editorials. 
There  should  be  a  gradual  development  of  transcribing  skills.  There 
should  be  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  system  of  shorthand  being  studied.  The  student  should  be  required  to 
use  a  shorthand  dictionary  in  checking  the  outlines  for  new  words  in  his 
shorthand  vocabulary. 

The  purpose  of  the  Shorthand  program  is  to  train  students  in  a 
two-year  or  three-year  period  to  write  shorthand  from  dictation  at  a  rate  of 
80  to  120  words  per  minute  for  periods  varying  from  three  to  ten  minutes 
in  length  and  to  transcribe  the  notes  on  a  typewriter  at  a  rate  of  25-40  words 
per  minute  of  mailable  copy. 

The  following  rates  of  dictation  and  transcription  are  suggested  as 
objectives  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

WORDS  PER  TRANSCRIBING 

MINUTE  RATE 

Shorthand    10    (5  credits)       40    to    60  

Shorthand    20  80    to    1 00  15    to    25 

SHORTHAND   10   (5  Credits) 

Shorthand  should  be  attempted  in  Grade  X  only  by  students  who 
are  shown  to  be  average  or  above  in  reading  and  language  on  the  Grade 
IX  Departmental  examinations  as  shown  by  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better.  Further, 
Shorthand  should  be  attempted   only  by  those  students  that   intend   to   take 
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more  than  one  year  of  the  work.    Shorthand  1  0  is  only  an  introductory  course 
and  does  not  attempt  to  develop  the  student  to  a  vocational  level   of  skill. 

During  the  first  year  the  pupil  should  learn  to  apply  the  principles 
of  shorthand  to  a  writing  vocabulary  of  high  frequency  words  and  their 
derivatives  as  outlined  in  the  prescribed  textbook.  He  should  master  the 
theory  so  thoroughly  that  by  practice  in  analogy  he  may  be  able  to  apply 
the  principles  to  building  of  new  words  beyond  the  range  of  the  textbook. 

He  should  develop  skill  and  fluency  in  writing  neat  and  accurate 
outlines  of  good  style  from  simple  practice  material. 

He  should  develop  skill  in  reading  intelligently  and  rapidly  from 
engraved  shorthand  plates  and  from  his  own  notes. 

He  should  be  given  some  practice  in  transcribing  simple  words,  simple 
sentences  and  simple  paragraphs  so  that  he  may  correlate  the  basic  skills  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  This  will  assist  him  to  make  the  transition  to  the 
more  complex  skill  of  transcription  with  ease  and  confidence. 

The  goal  of  the  five-credit  course  should  be  the  ability  to  take  and 
transcribe  accurately  dictation  at  40  to  60  words  per  minute. 


SHORTHAND  10   (PITMAN)    (5  CREDITS) 
SUGGESTIONS  ON  PROCEDURE 

Although  the  basic  vocabulary  is  restricted  in  the  authorized  text- 
book, the  50  lessons  include  700  high  frequency  words  and  their  deriva- 
tives, making  a  total  of  1,750  words.  These  are  supplemented  by  a  few 
more  words,  the  outlines  of  which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
more  rarely  used  principles  given  in  Appendix  1 . 

Emphasis  in  presentation  should  be  placed  on  dictation  and  read- 
ing rather  than  on  theory.  The  vocabulary  will  present  no  language  difficul- 
ties to  the  average  student,  and  the  shorthand  outlines  are  sufficiently  simple 
to  allow  for  the  development  of  much  greater  facility  in  writing  than  has 
been  possible  with  earlier  textbooks. 

The  vowels  are  used  with  outlines  when  they  are  first  presented, 
and  thereafter  only  when  vocalization  is  necessary  for  an  understanding 
of  the  outline  in  context. 

A  workbook  exercise  should  be  completed  at  the  end  of  each  fifth 
lesson  in  the  textbook.  The  cumulative  review  provided  by  these  exercises 
and  by  repetition  of  vocabulary  in  the  textbook  exercises  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  much  of  the  monotonous  drill  formerly  considered  necessary. 

Assuming  that  there  are  approximately  35  weeks  in  the  school 
year,  a  plan  for  the  year  should  provide  for  complete  coverage  of  the 
introduction  and  the  50  lessons  in  approximately  25  weeks,  and  thus  leave 
1  0  weeks  for  the  review  of  theory  provided  in  Appendix  II.  The  letters  should 
present  no  new  vocabulary  difficulties  and  so  may  be  used  most  effectively 
for  building  speed  and  fluency  in  reading  and  writing. 

The  workbook  lessons  are  recommended  for  use  in  the  class  with 
average  ability.  Progressive   Sl?ill   Development    may  be  used   to   advantage 

with  the  brighter  students. 
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SPECIAL  NOTE: 

A  two-credit  course  in  Shorthand  1 0,  designed  to  assist  students  in 
determining  their  aptitude  in  shorthand  after  four  months  of  try-out,  may  be 
offered  upon  special  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  the  few  schools  where  this  course  has  been  offered  it  is  given  every 
day  for  four  months  in  the  fall  term,  after  which  period  those  who  have  shown 
interest  and  ability  in  shorthand  continue  in  the  course  until  the  end  of  June; 
in  this  manner  they  earn  five  credits.  Those  who  discontinue  the  course 
at  Christmas  may  receive  two  credits  if  the  standard  of  their  work  so  warrants. 
The  students  who  take  the  course  for  two  credits  only  usually  enrol  in  some 
three-credit  course  after  Christmas  which  they  complete  by  June.  Should  a 
student  who  holds  credit  in  the  two-credit  shorthand  course  wish  to  register 
in  a  subsequent  year  in  Shorthand  1  0  the  full  five  credits  can  be  earned.  In 
other  words,  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  gain  two  extra  credits  in  high  school 
shorthand  if  the  two-credit  course  is  taken  in  Grade  X  and  the  student 
re-registers  in  shorthand  some  succeeding  year. 

AUTHORIZED  TEXTBOOKS 

Basic  Course  in  Pitman  Shorthand  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 
Student's  Shorthand  Dictionary  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 

OPTIONAL  MATERIAL 

Pitman  Shorthand  Workbook  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 
Progressive  Skill  Development  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 
Pitman  Monographs  and  Tests  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 


SHORTHAND  10  (GREGG)   (5  CREDITS) 

SUGGESTIONS  ON    PROCEDURES 

During  the  first  year  the  pupil  should  learn  the  shorthand  outlines  of 
fiom  two  to  three  thousand  of  the  most  commonly  used  words,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  with  reasonable  fluency  about  five  thousand  of  the  most 
commonly  used  words  in  connected  matter.  If  the  teacher  prefers  to  place  the 
emphasis  upon  reading  rather  than  writing  during  the  first  year,  he  should 
select  the  text  using  the  functional   method. 

The  student  should  have  some  practice  in  applying  the  principles  of 
shorthand  to  the  construction  of  unfamiliar  outlines. 

He  should  develop  a  neat  and  fluent  style  of  writing,  and  should  be 
able  to  intelligently  criticize  the  accuracy  of  his  own  outlines. 

Some  practice  in  transcribing  simple  words,  sentences,  and  para- 
graphs may  be  given;  but  abundant  reading  from  shorthand  plates  is  con- 
sidered more  valuable  during  the  first  year. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  more  on  dictation  and  reading  than  on 
theory.  A  "sense"  of  theory  principles  enabling  a  student  to  construct 
unfamiliar  outlines  rapidly  is  of  more  value  than  a  knowledge  of  rules. 

SHORTHAND  20 

The  five-credit  course  in  Shorthand  20  may  be  offered  to  students 
who  have  a  "B"  standing  or  better  in  the  5-credit  course  in  Shorthand   10. 
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Students  should  be  required  to  take  Typewriting  with  Shorthand  20. 
Unless  the  student  has  the  skill  required  for  Typewriting  20  the  problem 
of  transcription  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  advisable  to  schedule  the 
Typewriting  period  immediately  following  the  Shorthand  period  to  more 
effectively  promote  development  of  the  transcription  skills. 

The  student  should  expand  his  shorthand  vocabulary  by  means  of 
supplementary  reading  and  through  the  use  of  the  shorthand  dictionary. 

The  Shorthand  20  course  should  enable  the  student  to  develop  his 
reading  and  writing  of  shorthand  as  well  as  his  transcribing  skills.  Hence, 
the  greater  part  of  each  teaching  period  should  be  devoted  to  the  development 
of   these   skills. 

Teachers  are  reminded  that  the  prescribed  text  begins  with  a  complete 
review  of  basic  theory  and  should  therefore  be  used  at  the  outset  of  the  course. 

STANDARDS 

The  student  should  acquire  skill  in  taking  dictation  at  increased  rates 
for  continuous  periods  from  three  to  five  minutes.  He  should  be  able  to 
take  dictation  at  a  rate  from  80  to    1  00  words  per  minute. 

The  student  should  also  acquire  considerable  skill  in  the  transcrip- 
tion process  including  the  application  of  the  common  rules  of  punctuation, 
capitalization,  word  division,  number  presentation  and  the  handling  of 
working  materials.  The  transcription  should  be  at  the  rate  of  15  to  25 
words  per  minute  of  mailable  copy. 

SHORTHAND  20  (Pitman) 

AUTHORIZED  TEXTBOOKS 

Pitman  Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription 

Student's  Shorthand  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
[Canada]  Ltd.) 

SHORTHAND  20  (Gregg) 

AUTHORIZED  TEXTBOOK 

Gregg  Dictation  Simplified 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTS  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY 

Charles  E.  Zoubeck:  Previewed  Dictation 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  Simplified 

Teacher's  Handbook  to  Gregg  Dictation  Simplified 
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TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  a  skill  which  should  be  learned  under  the  instruction, 
guidance,  and  close  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  subject  serves  two 
needs:  the  needs  of  the  individual  for  personal  use,  and  the  vocational  needs 
of   those   choosing    clerical    occupations. 

The  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting  depends 
upon  the  building  up  of  the  proper  habits  and  techniques,  and  upon  the 
maintenance  of  these  in  practice  in  every  instance  where  the  individual  is 
using  a  typewriter. 

Neither  the  accuracy  method,  nor  the  production  method  can  achieve 
the  desired  results  when  used  alone.  Too  much  stress  on  accuracy  during 
the  initial  stages  may  cause  the  student  to  sacrifice  technique  in  order  to  get 
the  job  done.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much  stress  on  speed  and  production 
may  cause  a  high  degree  of  inaccuracy  and  poor  techniques.  At  no  time 
should  the  stress  be  on  "perfect,  copy"  when  the  student  is  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  mastering  typewriting  skills.  The  proper  approach  is  the  stress 
on  good  technique  together  with  reasonable  production.  In  this  approach 
the  student  is  more  apt  to  rid  himself  of  the  inhibitions  regarding  the  subject 
that  are  likely  to  result  from  the  drudgery  of  attempting  too  much  stress  on 
accuracy. 

The  mastery  of  the  various  techniques  of  the  skill  in  typewriting  is 
a  teaching  process  requiring  constant  checking.  Speed,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  built  up  by  drills  and  tests.  One  minute  tests  are  excellent  in  increasing 
the  rate  of  stroking  and  carriage  throw.  Any  drill  which  is  memorized  is 
excellent  because  the  rate  can  be  increased,  thus  forcing  the  student  to  time  his 
stroking  to  prevent  jamming  of  the  keys  or  crowding  of  the  characters. 
Practicing  the  words  found  i-n  any  list  of  common  words  until  a  pattern  ha3 
been  built  up  for  each  word  is  an  aid  to  increasing  the  speed. 

Speed  with  accuracy  is  the  goal.  This  means  that  much  proof- 
reading must  be  done  by  someone.  This  proofreading  should  be  done  by 
the  students  with  checks  at  intervals  by  the  instructor.  The  attempt  by  some 
teachers  to  check  every  exercise  is  highly  impractical  and  is  not  recom- 
mended as  the  most  valuable  use  of  the  teacher's  time  and  effort.  The 
typist  must  eventually  be  able  to  check  his  own  work  on  the  job  and  he 
should  learn  to  shoulder  that  responsibility  early  in  his  typewriting  training. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  acquisition  of  typewriting  skill. 
Reports  on  some  of  the  best  of  these  are  given  in  the  references  listed  below. 
Teachers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  these  findings  and  with  the  estab- 
lished principles  so  that  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  un- 
guided  or  with  misdirected  practice.  Students  should  be  taught  to  study 
their  own  achievement  records. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  teacher  devise  satisfactory 
records  of  the  student's  attainment  and  progress  and  adequate  methods  of 
analyzing  special  difficulties  and  disabilities  of  individual  students.  Progress 
charts,  graphs,  motivational  devices  will  be  found  useful  in  stimulating 
interest  and  sustained  effort.  Students  should  keep  records  of  their  own 
work;  they  should  be  assisted  in  classifying  and  recording  their  own  errors 
and  successes;   then,  with  the  teacher's  help  to  analyze  them  for  causes  and 
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tendencies.  Anything  that  keeps  the  student  in  competition  with  himself 
will  be  found  worthwhile;  his  own  record  in  accuracy,  speed  and  daily  output 
of  acceptable  work  are  common  methods. 

Some   of   the   most   common    faults   in    teaching    typewriting    include: 

1 .  Stressing  production  rather  than  technique. 

2.  Stressing  speed   rather   than   technique. 

3.  Stressing  accuracy  and  perfect  copies  rather  than  technique. 

4.  Demonstrating    too    rapidly. 

5.  Talking  too  much. 

6.  Talking  too  rapidly. 

7.  Failing  to  give  clear  and  definite  instructions  or  explanations. 

8.  Tending  to  penalize  for  errors  instead  of  helping  the  student  to  learn 
the  cause  of  that  type  of  error  and  how  to  correct  it. 

9.  Failure  to  realize  that  proofreading  by  the  teacher  is  not  teaching 
typing. 

1 0.      Neglecting  the  students  who   are  most  in   need   of  help. 

I  1 .      Neglecting  to  subdivide  a  task  sufficiently  for  beginners. 

12.      Failing   to   teach   the   student   how   to    study,    how   to   concentrate,    how 

to  practice,  and  how  to  check  and  avoid  errors- 
1  3.  Neglecting  to  encourage  the  individual  student. 
1  4.      Failure  to  capitalize  on  the  student's  natural  desire  to  type. 

Some  of  the  principles  which   must  be   emphasized   in   fingering   are: 

1 .  Each  finger  must  have  certain  keys  to  control  and  no   others. 

2.  Each  finger  must  be  kept  near  the  keys  that  it  controls. 

3.  Fingers  must  move  independently  of  each  other  to  reduce  waste 
motion. 

4.  Finger  movement  must  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  (i.e.  wrist  movement,  elbow  movement,  etc.,  must  be  re- 
duced to  an  absolute  minimum.) 

The  correct  posture  when  seated  at  a  typewriter  is  a  definite  help 
in  accurate  and  rapid  typewriting  and,  on  the  contrary,  poor  sitting  position 
will  contribute  to  fatigue  and   to  errors  both   directly  and   indirectly. 

The  typewriting  room  should  be  equipped  with  well-serviced 
machines  %  hich  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Wall  charts  of  the  keyboard 
and  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  the  typewriter  save  much  time  and  make  the 
presentation  more  vivid.  Enlarged  photographs,  which  are  available  from 
the  equipment  companies,  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Wherever  possible, 
the  ceiling  should  be  of  acoustic  tile,  or  some  similar  material  to  absorb  the 
sound. 

A  supply  cabinet  that  can  be  locked  will  be  found  useful  in  keeping 
control  of  paper,  ribbons,  stencils,  oil,  tools,  standardized  test  material,  and 
the    like. 

A  demonstration  stand  with  a  turntable  permitting  the  easy 
manoeuvring  of  the  typewriter  so  that  each  student  can  see  the  technique 
demonstrated   is  a   useful   teaching   device. 

Other  equipment  which  is  desirable  includes  a  stopwatch  or  inter- 
val  timer,    a   phonograph    and    records,    a   bulletin    board,    a    large    calendar, 
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a  paper  cutter,   a  stapling  machine,   and   filing  cabinets. 

The   following   reference  books  will   be   found   helpful   in    each   type- 
writing   department: 

20,000  Words  (The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

An  unabridged  standard  dictionary.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  dictionary  which 
every  student  is  expected  to  have  for  his  personal  use. 

A  standard  English  handbook  such  as:  The  Century  Collegiate  Handbook  of 
Writing,  Greever  and  Jones   (Appleton  Century  Co.) 

A  secretarial  handbook,  such  as:  The  Private  Secretary's  Manual,  Turner 
(Prentice  Hall) 

or 

Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries,  Hutchison  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.) 
The  Postal  Guide  for  the  current  year 

An  Atlas 

A  manual   of  printing   styles,   such   as:    A   Manual   of   Style    (University    of 
Chicago) 

Teachers   will    find    the    following    references    on    instruction    in    type- 
writing of  value: 

Dvorak  and  others:  Typewriting  Behaviour  (South-Western  PuOlishing  Com- 
pany) 

Lamb:    Your    First    Year    of    Teaching    Typing    (South-Western    Publishing 
Company.) 

Learning  to  Typewrite  (Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

Lessenberry:  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  (Monograph  71,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company) 

Merrick,  Brown  and  Dvorak:  My  Typewriter  and  1  (South-Western  Publishing 
Company) 

Odell  and  Stuart:   Principles  and  Techniques  for  Directing  the  Learning  of 
Typewriting  (Copp,  Clark  Company) 

Smith  and  Antholtz:  Seven  Speed  Secrets  in  Expert  Typewriting  (Gregg) 


TYPEWRITING    10 

This  is  a  course  intended  to  give  the  student  a  mastery  of  the  type- 
writer sufficient  for  personal  use.  It  should  emphasize  the  proper  techniques 
of  typewriting  and  should  include  instruction  on  care  of  the  machine. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  be  alert  and  tactful  in  handling  those 
students  who  have  some  previous  experience  on  a  typewriter,  either  from 
Junior  High  School  or  from  operating  a  typewriter  in  an  unsupervised 
situation.  These  students  create  the  most  serious  problem  in  Typewriting 
1 0  as  they  have  the  widest  range  of  abilities  and  disabilities.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  for  modifications  to  meet  individual  differences  in  this 
subject  later  in  the  course  but  during  the  first  few  days  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course  the  teacher  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  have  the 
students  "forget"  these  improper  skills  and  commence  with  the  proper  skills. 
I  his  policy  of  keeping  the  class  together  in  the  early  stages  can  do  no 
student  harm  and  can  do  most  of  them  a  great  deal  of  good  irrespective  of 
their  ability  in   this  subject. 
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During  the  first  few  days  of  typewriting  the  teacher  will  be  well 
advised  to  capitalize  on  the  natural  interests  of  the  student  and  his  desire 
to  attain  skill  and  proficiency.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  course  the 
student  will  develop  those  techniques  and  habits  which  will  determine  to  a 
great  extent  his  future  ability  as  a  typist.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  teacher  supervise  all  of  the  work  done  by  the  class.  The 
correct  posture  of  the  student,  the  correct  stroking,  the  manipulative  control 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  eyes  on  the  copy,  and  other  basic  habits  of 
every  student  in  the  class  must  be  checked  repeatedly  by  the  teacher.  If  the 
student  has  had  previous  typing  experience  then  added  supervision  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  he  is  executing  the  most  desirable  habits  in  the  operation  of 
the  machine  at  all  times.  The  correction  of  bad  typewriting  habits  is  a 
difficult  task  and  requires  much  patience  and  tact. 

Experience  will  show  that  it  is  desirable  to  ignore  most  of  the  errors 
in  stroking  in  the  first  few  lessons  of  typewriting,  as  they  have  little  signi- 
ficance. Persistent  teaching  and  demonstrating  of  the  correct  typing  tech- 
niques will  establish  the  pattern  of  fingering  and  the  errors  will  decrease 
with  the  elimination  of  the  awkward  movements. 


RECOMMENDED  TEXTBOOKS 

Any  of  the  following: 

Moreland:  New  Course  in  Typewriting,   Part   I,   Revised    Edition    (Sir   Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 
Note:  The  blank  forms  to  accompany  the  text  are  optional. 

Lessenbury  and  Crawford:  20th  Century  Typewriting,  Fifth  Edition  (South- 
western Publishing  Company) 

Typewriting  for  Business,  One-Year  Course  (Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

Rowe  and  Lloyd:  Gregg  Typing  (New  Series) 

Roszell  and  Hewitt:  High  School  Typewriting 

S.  J.  Wanous:  Personal  and  Professional  Typewriting 

TYPEWRITING  10  (3  CREDITS) 

This  course  is  an  exploratory  course  in  Typewriting  to  permit  the 
student  to  assess  his  ability  in  this  type  of  work.  It  also  provides  the  student 
interested  in  typewriting  for  personal  use  with  the  correct  foundation  in  the 
proper  techniques  of  typewriting  which  are  valuable  to  all  persons  using  a 
typewriter  for  any  purpose. 

1.     BASIC  TECHNIQUES 

(a)  Correct   posture 

(b)  Fingering 

i.   The  finger  arch 
ii.   The  finger  reaches 
iii.   The   correct   stroking 

(c)  Paper 

i.  Inserting 

ii.  Straightening 

iii.  Removing 

iv.  Replacing 

(d)  Handling   the   machine 

i.    Carriage   throw 
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ii.    Margin  stops 
iii.   Tabulation 
iv.    Space  bar 

II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  KEYBOARD  CONTROL 

(a)  Home  Keys 

(b)  Reaches 

(c)  Shift  Key 

(d)  Word   patterns 

(e)  Sentences 

III.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 

(a)  Drill  on  one  thousand  most  common  words 

(b)  Drill  on  phrases 

(c)  Handling   the   machine: 

i.    Calling  the  throw 
ii.    Paper  drills 

(d)  Typing  the  alphabet 

(e)  Memorized  sentences 

(f)  Corrective  sentences 

(g)  Timed  tests  from  one  to  five  minutes 

IV.  TECHNIQUE  IMPROVEMENT 

(a)  Centering 

(b)  Tabulation 

i.  Tab  stop  clear 

ii.  Tab  stop  set 

iii.  Tab  bar 

iv.  Paragraph  and  address 

v.  Four  columns  of  words  or  figures 

(c)  Manipulative  Drills 

V.  THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

(a)  The   mechanical    details 

i.    Main   division 
ii.    Placement 
iii.   Styles  used: 
Full  block 
Semi-block 
Modified  block 
Indented 
NOMA 

(b)  Letter  writing  techniques 

i.  Proofreading 

ii.  Erasure  of  errors 

iii.  Folding 

iv.  Addressing  envelopes 

v.  Typing   from   rough-draft  copy. 

VI.  TYPING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

(a)  Caring  for  the  machine 

(b)  Manuscript    typing 

i.    Booklets 
ii.    Reports 
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(c)  Personal  letter 

(d)  Typing   for   social   organizations 

i.    Notice   of  meeting 
ii.    Agenda  for  meeting 
iii.    Minutes  of  a  meeting 
iv.    Financial   statements 

The  requirements  for  Typewriting    10    (3  credits)    are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  development  of  satisfactory  techniques  for  touch-typing. 

2.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  reasonable  number  of  exercises  in 
connection   with   the   classroom   work. 

3.  The  attainment  of  a  copying  speed  of  from  20  gross  words  per  minute 
as  measured  by  the  International  Contest  Rules  on  unpracticed,  standard 
test  material  (available  through  the  equipment  companies)  on  tests  of 
five  minute  duration  with  not  more  than  1 .5  per  cent  of  error.  The 
student  should  meet  the  minimum  standard  of  attainment  on  at  least 
three  tests  administered  at  intervals  of  one  week. 

Note: 

Number  of  errors  X    1  00 


Per  cent  error 


Number  of  words 


N.B.  The  number  of  periods  per  week  for  Typewriting  10  (3  credits) 
is  three  thirty-five  minute  periods.  These  periods  MUST  be  used  for  instruc- 
tion by  the  teacher.  Periods  used  merely  for  practice  by  the  student  without 
the  teacher's  direction  and  supervision  cannot  be  counted  as  instructional 
periods.  Throughout  each  instruction  period  there  must  be  one  machine  for 
each  student.  If  there  are  more  students  in  the  class  than  there  are  machines, 
the  number  of  instruction  periods  per  week  must  be  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

TYPEWRITING  10  (5  CREDITS) 

The  five-credit  course  in  Typewriting  1 0  is  designed  to  provide 
the  skills  and  knowledge  of  typewriting  for  personal  use,  and  to  provide 
those  interested  in  using  their  typewriting  ability  for  vocational  purposes 
with  the  basic  training  for  their  advanced  work.  The  fundamentals  of  type- 
writing are  the  same  whether  the  goal   is  personal   skill   or  vocational   skill. 

The  primary  objective  of  Typewriting  10  (5  credits)  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proper  techniques  of  typewriting  so  that  the  student  may  learn 
to  use  the  typewriter  as  a  writing  tool.  In  order  to  achieve  this  result  the 
student  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  mechanics  of  typing  skill  and  must 
be  taught  how  to  apply  his  skill  to  practical  situations  with  sustained  accuracy. 

A  student,  to  merit  promotion,  should  achieve  a  minimum  speed  of 
not  less  than  25  gross  words  per  minute  with  not  more  than  1.5  per  cent 
error  from  unpracticed  standardized  test  material  under  International  Con- 
test Rules.  These  tests  should  be  of  ten  minute  duration  at  the  end  of  the 
school   term. 

If  the  class  is  taking  the  work  without  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to    Typewriting    20    the    teacher    should    adjust    the    program    to    cover    the 
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essentials  of  typewriting  for  personal  use.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  class 
is  composed  of  students  intending  to  take  Typewriting  20  the  material 
which  is  covered  in  detail  in  Grade  XI  with  respect  to  tabulation,  letter 
writing,  and  other  such  topics  should  be  minimized  in  the  Typewriting  1 0 
course  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  achieving  high  standards  of  accuracy 
and  speed. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  beginnng  students  be  urged  to 
refrain  from  typing  in  the  classroom  or  outside  the  classroom  when  there 
is  no  supervision  present  until  such  time  as  the  proper  techniques  have 
become  well  established  habits.  Typewriting  with  the  wrong  techniques 
is  worse  than  useless  practice  as  it  tends  to  build  wrong  habits. 

TYPEWRITING   20 
CREDITS 

The  prerequisite  for  this  course  is  "B"  standing  or  better  in  Type- 
writing 1  0. 

A  student  in  Grade  XI  may  take  Typewriting  1 0  and  Typewriting 
20  for  a  total  of  ten  credits  providing  that  he  is  not  taking  more  than  five 
credits  in  Shorthand  during  that  year. 

A  student  in  Grade  XII,  or  third  year  high  school,  may  take  Type- 
writing   10  and  Typewriting  20  for  a  total  of  ten  credits. 


RECOMMENDED  TEXTBOOKS 

Any  of  the  following: 

Moreland:   New  Course  in  Typewriting,  Part   I,   Revised   Edition    (Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 

Note:  The  blank  forms  to  accompany  the  text  are  optional. 

Lessenbury  and  Crawford:  20th  Century  Typewriting,  Fifth  Edition   (South- 
western Publishing  Company) 

Typewriting  for  Business,  One-Year  Course  (Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

Rowe  and  Lloyd:  Gregg  Typing  (New  Series) 

Roszell  and  Hewitt:  High  School  Typewriting 

GENERAL 

The  Typewriting  20  course  is  essentially  for  vocational  training 
and  the  student  should  attain  the  skills  required  to  meet  standards  of  em- 
ployment. This  means  mastery  of  the  various  techniques  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  machine  for  business  purposes.  It  also  requires 
that  the  student  attain  a  proficiency  in  typewriting  so  that  he  can  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  quantity  of  mailable  copies  within  a  reasonable  time 
as  determined  by  office  standards.  This  means  a  considerable  increase  in 
speed  without  any  loss  in  accuracy. 

CONTENT 

UNIT  I:  Techniques 

The  first  month  should  be  spent  checking  various  techniques  and 
posture  and  should  include: 
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Stroking 

Carriage    throw 

Machine  check  before  starting  to  type 

Erasing 

Correct  fingering 

The  parts  of  the  machine  and  the  use  of  each 

Figures   (weekly  drill  during  the  entire  year) 

The  difference  between  word  and  letter  typing  with  examples 

Care  of  the   machine 

Centering 

Replacing  paper  to  put  a  letter  in  a  word. 

UNIT  II.  Tabulation 

The  use  of  the  tabulator  should  be  taught  and  sufficient  practice 
given  to  ensure  that  the  students  make  full  use  of  this  part  of  the  machine. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  typing  of  tables,  reports,  etc.,  to  see  that  the 
student  uses  the  tabulator  and  does  not  type  a  whole  column  and  then 
move  the  margin  stop  to  the  next  column,  and  so  on. 

UNIT  III:  Letter  Writing 

Abundant  practice  material  with  good  instructions  for  setting  up 
of  letters  is  provided  for  in  each  of  the  texts.  If  the  student  is  not  taking 
Office  Practice  he  should  be  given  practice  in  the  various  forms  of  letters. 

UNIT  IV:  Speed 

Speed  is  not  a  separate  unit  which  can  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons. 
It  must  be  taught  as  part  of  the  daily  typing  lessons  with  constant  em- 
phasis upon  reasonable  accuracy  and  the  elimination  of  waste  motions  and 
lost  time. 

A  speed  of  40  gross  words  per  minute  on  standardized  test  material 
as  measured  by  International  Contest  Rules  should  be  attained.  The  student 
should  be  typing  at  this  rate  on  tests  of  ten  minute  duration.  The  per- 
centage of  error  should  not  exceed   1 .5  per  cent. 

Number   of   errors  X    1 00 
Per  cent  error 


Number    of   words 

UNIT  V:   Business  Forms 

Practice  should  be  given  in  the  typing  of  common  business  forms. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  student  realizes  that  neatness  and 
accuracy  are  important,  for  work  which  the  better  business  firms  would 
refuse  to  mail  out  is  a  waste  of  time  and  material.  The  portion  of  the 
time  spent  on  this  will  be  determined  to  a  large  degree  by  the  amount  of 
coverage   on   it   in   Office   Practice. 

UNIT  VI:  The  Use  of  Carbon  Paper 

The  student  should  be  taught  how  to  use  carbon  paper  and  how 
to  look  after  it.  He  should  also  be  taught  how  to  correct  copy  when  using 
carbon  paper  in  three  copies. 

UNIT  VII:  Transcription 

If  the  class  is  composed  of  students  carrying  Shorthand  20  then 
an  average  of  two  periods  a  week,  or  the  equivalent  time,  should  be  allocat- 
ed from  the  Typewriting  20  time  for  purposes  of  transcription. 
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Preliminary  instruction  on  the  special  problems  involved  in  trans- 
cription is  advisable.  The  initial  transcription  may  best  be  made  from 
material  copied  from  the  shorthand  texbook  to  ensure  its  accuracy. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  read  the  entire  letter  through  first  to 
get  the  general  idea.  He  must  read  notes  through  to  the  end  of  each  sen- 
tence before  typing  that  sentence.  He  must  constantly  ask  himself  the 
questions  "What  did  the  dictator  say,  and  what  did  he  mean?" 
Questions  of  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  paragraphing,  set-up 
and  display  should  be  decided  in  advance.  If  in  doubt,  the  dictionary  must 
be  consulted.  Imperfect  outlines  in  the  shorthand  should  be  retouched 
or  rewritten,  and  all  other  uncertainties  cleared  up.  At  no  time  should  the 
student  be  permitted  to  substitute  longhand  for  shorthand  in  his  notes, 
except  for  the  spelling  of  a  proper  name  or  a  technical   term. 

Close  supervision  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  lapses  into  bad 
habits  of  posture  and  technique.  The  students  must  be  checked  to  prevent 
reading  a  few  words  from  the  notes,  then  looking  at  the  machine  while 
typing  them  and  then  stopping  to  find  the  place  in  the  notes  again  before 
going  on. 

If  the  student  is  not  taking  Shorthand  20  the  instructor  must 
ensure  that  the  additional  time  gained  through  freedom  from  transcip- 
tion  is  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 


TYPEWRITING    30    (5    credits) 
SUGGESTED  TEXTS 

While  no  single  text  is  authorized  exclusively  for  the  time  being, 
the  following  are  recommended: 

Moreland:  Senior  Secretarial  Practice  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  [Canada]  Ltd.) 

Hakes:  Typewriting  Speed  Studies   (Gregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
&  Company) 

Sorelle:  Rational  Typewriting  Projects  (Gregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw- 
Hill  &  Company) 

MacClain  and  Dame:  Typewriting  Techniques  (South-Western  Publishing  Co.) 

Monthly  Tests  provided  by  the  principal  typewriting  companies. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Speed  and  accuracy:  A  corrected  copy  rate  of  at  least  40  words 
per  minute  on  tests  of  1  5  minutes  duration. 

Letters:  The  ability  to  align  and  set  up  the  various  types  of  letters, 
circulars,  advertising,  statistical  reports  and  multipage  letters.  These 
should  be  typed  at  a  minimum  of  25  words  per  minute  with  the  work  of 
sufficient  accuracy  and  neatness  to  meet  the  mailable  requirements  of 
the  better  business  offices.  The  student  should  be  able  to  type  envelopes 
neatly,   accurately  and  with   reasonable  production. 

Figures:  There  should  be  considerable  work  in  Typewriting  in  the 
Grade  XII  class  upon  figures.  This  requires  repeated  drills  on  figures, 
symbols,     tabulation     and     letters     containing     statistical     material.     Careful 
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checking  of  all  statistical  work  must  be  emphasized.  A  typographical 
error  in  a  word  may  be  picked  up  from  context  but  an  error  in  figures  is 
difficult  to  detect  except   from  checking  with   the   original   information. 

Proofreading:  Students  should  be  urged  to  check  accurately  all 
material  before  removing  it  from  the  typewriter.  They  should  know  how 
to  read  accurately  and  how  to  use  the  proofreading  symbols  and  how  to 
re-type  corrected  matter. 

Use  of  the  typewriter:  The  student  should  know  how  to  change  a 
ribbon,  use  all  parts  of  the  typewriter,  cut  a  stencil,  and  understand  the 
operation  of  stencil-using  machines. 

Business  Papers:  The  student  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
handling  commonly-used  business  papers  such  as:  Invoices,  time  cards, 
payroll  sheets,  legal  documents,  legal  notices,  minutes  of  meetings,  finan- 
cial  reports,    and    the   like. 

Note:  When  the  student  is  not  taking  the  work  in  Typewriting  in  con- 
junction with  Shorthand  he  must  utilize  the  time  which  would  ordinarily 
be  used  for  transcription  to  increase  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  typewriter  in   the  business  situations  to   a  higher   degree. 
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